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NEWS BULLETIN 
Institute of Pacific Relations 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, AUGUST 24, 1926 


GENERAL REPORT OF 
INSTITUTE PROGRESS 


The last bulletin of the Institute was 
issued at the end of June. Probably the 
chief news since that time is the ex- 
tremely interesting trip of Mr. J. Merle 
Davis, General Secretary of the Institute, 
in China, Manila and the Dutch East 
Indies. Because of the voluminous and 
important reports which Mr. Davis is 
making on this trip, the larger part of 
this issue of the bulletin is devoted to 
his letters. 

In the meantime the work of the In- 
stitute is going forward in the various 
Pacific countries with organizations be- 
ing perfected both for research and for 
the general work in these individual coun- 
tries, with Institute members already 
looking forward to the second general 
meeting. This will be held in Honolulu 
in 1927. The dates are yet to be set. 

Also since the last issue of the bul- 
letin several things have occurred, while 
not directly the work of the Institute, 
still serve to emphasize the rapidly de- 
veloping improvement in the Pacific. 
Perhaps the chief of these is the Pacific 
Conference to be held in April or May 
of 1927 in Honolulu, upon the official 
invitation of the United States govern- 
ment. Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of 
the Interior of the United States, has 
for more than a year had in mind a 
conference at Honolulu upon Education, 
Reclamation and Recreation. ‘To it will 
be invited official representatives of a 
number of Pacific countries. And to it 
also will be sent some of the leading 
experts in the United States on the sub- 
jects mentioned. Dr. Work himself 
hopes to attend. It is possible that 
United States Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, who is known all 
over the world for his outstanding relief 
work, will come. It is expected that 


men of equal standing will attend, rep- 
resenting the chief Pacific countries. 

In December 1927, it is hoped that 
the Western Division of United States 
Chambers of Commerce will hold its 
mid-year session at Honolulu, and if 
so the affairs of the Pacific will be 
among the prominent subjects of dis- 
cussion. 

While neither of these conferences is 
directly related to the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, it is certain the work 
of the Institute will have a bearing upon 
their deliberations. 

More and more the importance of the 
Pacific area is being realized in business 
and official as well as scientific, educa- 
tional and economic circles. 


ORIENT 


Extracts from letters of J. Merle Davis, 
General Secretary of the Institute. Mr. Davis 
went from Japan—reported ,on in the last 
issue of the bulletin—to China, thence to 
Manila, thence back to China and thence to 
the Dutch East Indies. 


CHINA 


REPORT ON SHANGHAI AND PEKING 
China Navigation Co. SS. Suntien, 
The Yellow Sea, June 8, 1926. 
Dear Pr. sident Wilbur: 

These three or four-day voyages between 
Chinese cities, while a costly expenditure of 
time, give a good chance to write, and about 
the only chance. ‘Transportation in China 
is shot to pieces. It took me six days to go 
from Shanghai to Peking, instead of 36 
hours by train under normal conditions. It 
is taking four days to return. I was held 
up four days in Shanghai waiting for a boat 
to go north, so I am nearly two weeks be- 
hind my schedule. 

I was nine days in Shanghai; about twice 
as long as I had planned. I talked with 
about twenty leading Chinese and nearly as 
many British and Americans. ‘The situation 
has much improved, but there is room for 
considerable more improvement. I heard 
both sides of their troubles in great detail. 
The British seemed most anxious of all that 
our Institute understand them and their point 
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of view. Major Hilton-Johnson, Commis- 
sioner in Chief of the International Settle- 
ment, a very fine sort of Englishman, spent 
a great deal of time in explaining things. 
He wants to have the British represented at 
our next meeting. He invited me to meet a 
group of representative Britishers at dinner, 
but I had to leave the next day for Peking. 


The British and Chinese leaders are being 
drawn somewhat together by inter-racial dis- 
cussion and social groups which have been 
started by our Chinese Institute leaders. It 
is unique in the 60 years history of the 
city of Shanghai. The British are rather 
surprised and pleased to find that it is pos- 
sible to meet these Chinese leaders on the 
discussion basis and to make friends with 
them. 

I had two meetings with the Institute group 
while in Shanghai. A dinner with the Coun- 
cil and a business session with the executive 
committee. They gave me a set of eight 
published study courses on domestic and for- 
eign problems of China which have been used 
rather widely in different parts of China. 
They have several more courses in prepara- 
tion. They have on their committee and 
council the two chief editors of the China 
Commercial Press, a firm employing some 
five thousand people, which puts out 70 per 
cent of the magazines and general reading 
material and 35 per cent of the text books of 
China. This fact has direct bearing on 
organizing their end of the information service 
of the Institute in a way to reach the Chi- 
nese reading public. 

I made good contacts with sevetal Chinese 
editors and the three principal foreign editors 
of Shanghai. O. M. Green of the North 
China Daily News and J. B. Powell, the 
American editor, until recently of the China 
Press and Millards Review. He is now organ- 
izing a new American daily to compete with 
Reuters. 

I talked over with the committee in Shang- 
hai the points regarding the next meeting 
and preparation for it on which we want 
light, and they promised to consider the same 
and report on my return from Peking. 

In Tientsin, I had several very valuable in- 
terviews, President Chang Bo Ling, of Nan- 
Kai University, I hope can be secured for 
our next Institute. I also saw the head of 
the Flood Relief Commissicn and Mr. Wood- 
head of the Tientsin and Peking Times and 
Mr. Fox of the North China Star, and sev- 
eral missionaries. Tientsin has changed 
hands four times since last fall and it is 
living under hideous military conditions. Six 
shooters plus Chinese callousness to human 
suffering make for almost unspeakable con- 


ditions. Forty thousand soldiers are quar- 
tered in Tientsin. My sister’s home and 
Mission compound are surrounded by Chang 
Tso Ling soldiers on four sides. The Mis. 
sion is trying to operate a girls’ school in 
the midst of this camp, with only a ten-foot 
wall and American prestige to hold back the 
flood. 

I got up to Peking without difficulty, though 
all trains had been stopped the day before 
by a mutiny of a brigade of troops up the 
line. My second visit in Peking made even 
a deeper impression than the first, nine years 
ago. It makes almost a perfect setting for 
the Arabian Nights Tales. Ali Baba and °%.¢ 
Forty Thieves are there all right, multiplied 
several hundred fold. Hornbeck, Jimmie Yen 
and Chen Ta all outdid themselves to make 
my five days in Peking worth while. People 
from Premier W. W. Yen, Minister McMur- 
ray, university heads and editors down, took 
my visit quite seriously, and I am sure that 
the Institute got all the attention that it 
deserves at this time. 

The head of the China Foundation, Dr. Fan 
Yuan Lien, invited a dozen of the leaders of 
science and education to a luncheon; Dr. Y. 
T. Tsur, head of the commission for reor- 
ganizing finance, gave a dinner to a rather 
notable group; Grover Clark, editor of the 
Peking Leader, had a few Americans in to 
dinner; Mrs. E. P. Allen, who had_ been 
a table mate on the Van Buren, invited Mr. 
McMurray, and several British and Americans 
to meet me at dinner; W. B. Pettus, head 
of the North China School of Chinese Studies 
had thirty leaders of different nationalities in 
to dinner; and the president of the Indemnity 
University, TsingHua, Dr. Tsao, entertained 
me for a whole day out at that school with 
various doings. 

The stay in Peking gave a fine chance to 
acquaint quite a circle of China’s _ best 
scholars and research men with what the 
Institute is doing. I had two interviews with 
Minister McMurray who had a great deal to 
explain about the whole distressing situation 
from the American viewpoint. I had lunch 
with Col. Manton Davis, representative 0! 
the Radio Corporation of America. Col. 
Davis wants our Institute to undertake 4 
serious study of the communications problem 
of the Pacific. It is manifestly fundamental 
to the improvement of understanding. 

Consul General Cunningham of Shanghai 
gave me a letter to Lord Willingdon, former 
Governor of Bombay, now head of the British 
Boxer Indemnity Commission. I saw him in 
Peking at the British Legation. He has beet 
shocking British “old China hands” up and 
down the coast by urging closer understand- 
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ing and franker dealing with the Chinese and 
condemning the “hush hush” poliey of the 
foreign powers in dealing with the situation. 
He seemed thoroughly interested in the In- 
stitute and I believe ready to approve it. He 
is spoken of as one of the most liberal 
minded Englishmen on inter-racial and inter- 
national matters that has ever visited the 
Far East and he can be of great help in 
our Canadian group activities. I have written 
John Nelson. 

The situation over here is terribly confused 
and confusing. The whole picture seems to be 
out of focus from whichever angle you look 
at it. There are stable and constructive ele- 
ments. There are many magnificent person- 
alities, However, the stable elements seem 
to have no cohesion and the splendid, solid 
men seem helpless in the face of the onrush 
of the tide of corruption and militarism. I 
hardly dare attempt a report on such a situa- 
tion, but I will send you, at least, a digest 
of the more valuable interviews. 

I land in Shanghai tomorrow night and sail 
in two days for Hongkong and Canton, where 
I hope to have three or four days. 

From Hongkong I go to Manila and from 
there probably to Sydney. There is still a 
possibility that I may go to Singapore and 


| Java, but if it is clear that it delays me at 


the New Zealand end, I will not attempt it. 


CHINA 
Letter from Miss Maud Russell, Student 


} Secretary Y. W. C. A. in China for Amer- 


ican Committee, to Institute office in Hono- 
lulu. 
Wuchang, Hupeh, Chitra. 
June 11th, 1926. 

Every time the welcome material comes in 
from you I realize I ought to be writing and 
telling you of my deepening enthusiasm for 
the Institute. 

When the Institute adjourned last July 
there were many obvious things to be said— 
no one who attended could fail to see its 
worth or could go away without hope that 
nations in the large could be persuaded to 
try this newer way. 

My own efforts at sharing what the In- 


| stitute means to me and reports that are com- 


ing from the other members all indicate 
that the Pacific peoples have not only found 
a vital and acceptable way of trying to live 
together, but that we are willing to seriously 
try this way. 

I have been amazed, to say nothing of being 
pleased, at the response I have had from 
student groups to whom I have told our do- 
igs at Honolulu last July. My work 1s 
traveling among: the student Y. W. C. A.’s in 


this Yangtse Valley. The interest and ques- 
tions that have followed my talks on the 
Institute—even though given in rather limited 
Chinese—has proved the appeal the Institute 


| way makes. 


Two things I think have especially appealed ; 
one, that we got together on the basis of our 
common problems and difficulties, and not on 


| the basis of some principle; the second, that 


this meeting of citizens of various countries 
from various walks of life has actually taken 
place—that serious and responsible citizens 
are already really using this new way. It 
is a tremendous satisfaction to talk to eager 
students about a_ better way that is not 
merely an ideal, but is actually being tried. 

There is a suggestion that I should like 
to make for future meetings of the Institute: 
that each country have in its group of mem- 
bers some undergraduate students; America, I 
think, was the only group last year that did 
this—and already you know what some of 
those students have done in undergraduate 
circles. It doesn't take very long for college 
sophomores and juniors to become respon- 
sible citizens of their community, and_ since 
our Institute object is to get citizens taking 
their international responsibility this is obvi- 
ously one method. 

I was interested to find women students 
in one college in China saying, “The Chinese 
women who attended this Institute weren't 
picked out by us college women — why 
shouldn’t we be consulted as to who should 
represent us?” Which is an indication that 
students are interested. 

We are now preparing for the Pan-Pacific 
Student Conference of the world’s Student 
Christian Federation; our Institute is a most 
suggestive background for our student con- 
ference next year, and in preliminary prepara- 
tion I am finding our Institute material most 
helpful. 

I think I may say without reservation. that, 
to my mind, the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is in basis, method, and aim the most ‘hope- 
ful—and Christian—effort that is being made 
for international understanding. I am deeply 
grateful that I was privileged to attend the 
first meeting. 


SECOND REPORT LETTER FROM 
CHINA 


N. Y. K. SS. Katori Maru, 
South China Sea, 
June 20, 1926. 
Dear President Wilbur: 

We left Hongkong yesterday, -headed for 
Singapore and the tropics. It is easy to 
guess our destination for we are already in 
the South-East Monsoon, with a temperature 
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on deck in the breeze of 85 to 88 degrees F. 
It is a four and a half days’ sail to Singa- 
pore. 

I spent a otal of thirty-seven days in 
China; twenty-one days on land and sixteen 
on water. No trains were running except for 
the military, and the usual thirty-six hour 
trip from Shanghai to Peking took six days. 
This has deranged my later itinerary, has 
made me miss my June 2nd sailing for 
Australia and the July 3oth sailing from 
Auckland and given only one boat a month 
from Auckland to Honolulu. 


SHANGHAI 


My first stop in China was Shanghai, where 
I spent nine days, much of the time waiting 
for a sailing for Tientsin. There was plenty 
to do in the line of interviews and group 
meetings and in studying the complicated 
social, economic and _ political situation that 
exists in that wonderful international city. It 
was also important for me to have a thor- 
ough understanding with the Chinese In- 
stitute Committee, which centers in Shanghai, 
and to make plans with Mr. L. T. Chen, 
secretary of the committee. 

I had two very satisfactory meetings with 
the committee, one at dinner where I met 
quite a group of the large committee, includ- 
ing prominent business and professional men 
and retired officials, and one meeting with 


the executive committee, in which we dis-' 


cussed various matters of Chinese organiza- 
tion and activities. I went over with the 
committee a number of questions regarding 
the next conference upon which the central 
committee wishes light. While some imme- 
diate reactions to these matters were given, 
it was asked that the committee have time 
to think the questions over, with the idea 
of holding a meeting in my absence in the 
North, and reporting their decisions upon my 
return. 

I had a number of extremely interesting 
interviews with both Chinese and foreigners 
in Shanghai. 

I met Major Hilton-Johnson, Chief Com- 
missioner for the International Settlement, 


and had interviews with several prominent - 
British and American business men, officials 


and editors. With only one exception, these 
men expressed interest in the Institute and 
belief in the principle of trying to get a 
better understanding between the races. The 
exception was an American. Major Huilton- 
Johnson said that the British of Shanghai 
and Hongkong would want to be represented 
at the next Institute. He asked me to meet 
a group of British representatives at dinner 
to talk over the matter but unfortunately I 


was booked for Tientsin on the following 
day and it could not be arranged. 

The outstanding thing in the Shanghai sit. 
uation, from the standpoint of our Institute, 
is that the tension and bitterness between 
British and Chinese of last year has been 
reduced by the application of our Institute 
methods by the Chinese Institute leaders. | 
state this on the testimony of British anj 
Americans who have been previously the 
leaders in the opposition to the Chinese posi- 
tion. Prominent among these men is Mr 
O. M. Green, the able editor of the North 
China Daily News. 

Last Fall our Institute men, T. Z. Koi 
David Yui, and L. T. Chen, after consulting 
a few leaders on both sides, got two dif. 
ferent groups of Chinese and British together 
for semi-monthly social and discussion meet- 
ings (evening dinners in one another’s homes 


and these have been going on ever sinc. 


Interesting points in the plan are that the 
men are the most prominent leaders in th 
British and Chinese communities; they ar 
the men who were most antagonistic an! 
stubborn; they have attempted no formal pr 
gram; there is one group of “seniors,” an/ 
one of “juniors,” or younger representative 
business men. I attended one of the dinner 
of the “Junior” group, given in the home 
of the Dean of the Shanghai Technical Uni 
versity. About a dozen men, both Britis: 
and Chinese, were there, among them D; 
Ding, former head of the Chinese Geological 
Survey, but now the new civil administrato: 
of Shanghai. For the first time in the histor 
of Shanghai, the gulf between the two con 
munities has been bridged. It’s a small be- 
ginning, but our Institute leaders deserve 
credit for doing the impossible. 

In Shanghai I spoke at the Pan-Paciic 
Club, at the Shanghai Rotary Club, at Me 
Tyler Women’s College, at Tung Wen Un: 
versity and at two or three smaller groups 
The conservative North China Daily New: 
and the China Press both gave very goo 
publicity to my visit and to the Institute 
I had valuable conferences with J. B. Powe! 
former editor of Millard’s Review, and with 
the managing editors of the China Commer 
cial Press, a huge Chinese printing hou 
that puts out three-quarters of the pamphlets 
and magazines for the whole of China ani 
one-third of the nation’s text books. Two 0 
these editors are members of the [Institut 
committee and are in a_ position to git 
valuable help on our information exchangt 
plan. 


TIENTSIN 


I visited my sister, Mrs. Robert E. Chand 
ler, of the American Board Mission in Tiett 
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sin. The city had some 40,000 of Chang 
Tso Lin’s troops quartered on ‘t, and my 
sister’s home, surrounded on all sides by 
soldiers, was a fine point from ichich to 
study the effects of a Chinese military occu- 
pation. Two of my most valuable interviews 
in China were with Tientsin leaders, Presi- 
dent Chang Bo Lin, of NanKai University, 
and Dr. M. T. Liang, former deputy viceroy 
of Manchuria, and now head of the Inter- 
national Flood Relief Commission. I also 
got onto friendly terms with Mr. Woodhead, 
editor of the Tientsin Times and editor of 
the China Year Book, and Mr. Fox, the 
editor of the Tientsin Star. Both papers 
opened their columns to the Institute. 

One evening was spent with a large group 
of representative missionaries discussing the 
Institute and the general situation in China. 
| addressed a membrial meeting for the stu- 
dents who had been killed last year on May 
3oth, and had an interesting discussion group 
with students from six different Tientsin 


colleges. 


PEKING 


I had expected all sorts of excitement on 


» the trip up to Peking, but although the pre- 


vious day the line had been broken by a 
mutinous regiment, the 9:30 morning train 
was despatched as usual and nothing hap- 
pened. 

Though I had visited Peking nine years 
before the old charm was distinctly height- 
ened on this visit. As you approach the 


§ city’s massive walls and cyclopean gates and 


pass through the “Water Gate” into the for- 
tified Legation quarter, the very route through 
which allied armies entered twenty-six years 
ago, the rest of China and the rest of one’s 
experience is left behind and you discover a 
new world. 

The five days and nights in Peking, for 
interest and intense activity were the high 
water mark of this trip. The significance of 
the short visit was made possible by several 
frends who arranged my schedule and de- 
voted themselves to making the hours count. 
Dr. Hornbeck, James Yen and Dr. Chen Ta 
were invaluable in the introductions and ar- 
rangements they planned. Other friends who 
were most kind in arranging interviews, din- 
ners and discussion groups, were Mr. Dwight 
Edwards of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. W. B. 
Pettus, director of the North China School of 
Chinese Studies, Mr. Grover Clark, editor 
of the Peking Leader, Professor Lucius C. 
Porter of Yen Ching University, Dr. Fan 
Yuen Lien of the China Foundation, Dr. Y. 
T. Tsur of the Commission for Readjust- 
ment of Finance, President Y. S. Tsao of 
Tsing Hua University and Mrs. E. P. Allen, 


a prominent American resident ot Peking 
who had been a table mate on the President 
Van Buren last March. 


The first night in Peking I met at dinner 
in Mrs. Allen’s home, Minister MacMurray 
and Mrs. MacMurray, and Col. Manton Davis, 
representative of the Radio Corporation of 
America. Dr. Fan Yuan Lien, of the China 
Foundation asked me to meet a group of 
scholars and educators at lunch at the Re- 
turned Students Club. Dr. Y. T. Tsur invited 
a group of his friends to dinner at the same 
place, which developed into a most interesting 
discussion of Institute program and possible 
research. Dr. Chen Ta arranged for me to 
be the guest of Tsing Hua University (the 
“Indemnity College”), where President Y. S. 
Tsao was host at luncheon, and a later faculty 
reception. 

Dr. Hornbeck’s introduction resulted in a 
most valuable evening as a guest of Mr. 
Silas H. Strawn, leader of the American 
group of the International Tariff Commission. 
Thirty representatives of different legations, 
newspapers, business firms, professions and 
semi-official projects gathered at dinner at 
the home of Mr. W. B. Pettus. Dr. Horn- 
beck assisted me in presenting the various 
aspects of the Institute to this international 
group. A rather lively discussion of how the 
Institute principle could be profitably applied 
to the tense inter-racial situation in Peking 
was developed. I was asked to talk about 
the Institute to the faculty of the School of 
Chinese Students. 

Valuable interviews were had with Lord 
Willingdon, head of the British Boxer In- 
demnity Commission. He is thoroughly inter- 
ested in what we are doing and promises to 
cooperate with the Canadian group. Roger S. 
Greene of the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege (Rockefeller Foundation), Premier W. 
W. Yen, who is struggling to form a new 
cabinet, Sidney Mayers, head of the China- 
British Corporation, Dr. T. T. Lew, leading 
Christian educator of North China, Mrs. T. 
C. Chu,. vice president of the National Wom- - 
en’s University, Dr. Ping Ling, of the As- 
sociation for the Promotion of National Edu- 
cation, W. H. Donald, director of the Chi- 
nese Bureau for Economic Research, Julean 
Arnold, U. S. Commercial Attache, Col. Man- 
ton Davis of the Radio Corporation of 
America, Minister MacMurray, Professor 
Liang Chi Chao, one of the greatest scholars 
of China, and Professor Wong Kuo Wei, ex- 
pert in the classics, both of Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity, Dr. Hu Hsu, leader of the educa- 
tional renaissance, Dr. M. T. Z. Tyau, sec- 
retary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
C. H. Wang, Ex-Premier and Ex-Minister of 
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Justice, Dr. Fan Yuan Lien of the China 
Foundation, Dr. Y. T. Tsur of the Commis- 
sion for Readjusting Finance, Rev. Lucius C. 
Porter, leading missionary and educator, and 
others. 

In addition to a good deal of publicity that 
the Institute received, the best result of my 
Peking visit is the research contacts made 
and the interest which was developed in sev- 
eral of the best scholars of the modern sort 
in China in what the Institute is doing. The 
Tsing Hua University, the National Uni- 
versity, Yen Ching University, the China 
Foundation, the Chinese Bureau of Economic 
Research, the National Association for the 
Promotion of Education and the Mass Edu- 
cation Movement are all organizations that 
can be of value to our program from one 
standpoint or another, and they are all in- 
terested in what we are doing and have prom- 
ised cooperation. 

Peking and Tientsin have a number of 
very strong possible leaders for the China 
Institute group. I am inclined to think that 
the natural center for the Institute research 
is Peking. Geographically it is very incon- 
venient, but the facilities in equipment and 
leadership are there. 

In Mr. Grover Clark, editor of the Peking 
Leader, we have a very able energetic pub- 
licity man of the right sort, who is 
interested in the Institute. He knows the 
Far East, having livea both in Japan and 
China, and I think he would serve as a very 
useful correspondent for North China. 

On account of its vast size, China lends 
itself to a somewhat different organization 
than Japan. I am inclined to think that 
active Institute groups will be developed in a 
number of centers, like Shanghai, Peking, 
Canton and Hankow. 

On my return to Shanghai I found that 
the chairman of the committee, Dr. David 
Yui, had not returned from Japan, where he 
is traveling with the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce, and that in his absence and with 
Dr. S. T. Wen still absent, Mr. Chen had not 
thought it wise to call the committee together 
to decide on the questions of policy that I 
had put up to them for advice. 

Under the unsettled conditions existing in 
China, I believe that the present leadership 
of the Chinese Institute by secretaries of the 
Chinese National Y. M. C. A., is the best 
possible arrangement for getting responsi- 
bilities taken and securing serious coopera- 
tion. If this leadership is dropped the In- 
stitute, so far as China is concerned, will 
disintegrate, just as nearly everything else in 
China is disintegrating, for no one will give 
the time necessary or take the responsibility 
necessary to get anything done. 


I talked over this question with British, 
American and Chinese leaders in Shanghai 
and Peking, not Y. M. C. A. men, and the 
majority opinion expressed was that the Y, 
M. C. A. national movement in China is, at 
the present, the most moderate, constructive 
and useful movement that is really Chinese. 
In spite of the difficulties of last year, it 
has the confidence of a great many influen- 
tial men, including the British papers and 
community leaders of Shanghai. 

The Institute activities of the Chinese 
group since last summer have been the prep- 
aration and promotion of study courses, and 
the forming of the British Chinese Get-To- 
gethers, already referred to. 

Six study courses have been prepared as 
follows: 

1. The Tariff Problems of China, by Dr. 
D. S. Chen, a lawyer. 

2. The Unequal Treaties, by Dr. Sun, T. C. 

3. Extraterritoriality, by Mr. E. T. Rich. 

4. China’s Internal Problems, Const:tution, 
Militarism, by T. N. Chen. 

5. Problems of Internal Peace in China, 
by Herman Liu. 

6. Local Self-Government in China, by 7. 
C. Sun. 

The above named six study courses have 
been used by 150 study circles in different 
parts of China. The following courses are 
in preparation: 

1. Constitutional Government, by 
J. Bau. 

2. Labor Problems in China, by L. T. Chen. 

3. Bolshevism and Communism, by Dr. 
Chen Ta. 


Dr. M. 


HONCKONG 


Lack of time prevented my visiting either 
Hankow or Canton. I spent however, two 
sys in Hongkong, on my way to and from 
Manila. In Hongkong, Mr. Hin Wong was 
exceedingly kind, calling with me _ personally 
upon a number of prominent Chinese, and ar- 
ranging a luncheon at which I made some 
valuable contacts. Mr. Hin Wong, who is 
Chinese correspondent for the Hongkong 
Daily Press, has promised to serve as In- 
stitute correspondent for South China. 

In Hongkong I called upon Governor Gen- 
eral Sir Cecil Clementi, and had a talk with 
the assistant colonial secretary, Mr. Hamil- 
ton. In closing this report on my China 
visit, I want to particularly mention the kind- 
ness of the secretary of the Chinese group, 
Mr. L. T. Chen. From first to last Mr. 
Chen looked after my interests and opened 
doors of various kinds so as to greatly fa: 
cilitate my work. Another man who proved 
quite invaluable to me in Shanghai was Mr. 
George Fitch, secretary of the Foreign Y. 
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M. C. A., and also secretary of the Pan- 
Pacific Club. 

] reach Singapore day after tomorrow and 
trans-ship on the next day for Batavia, Java. 
At Siagapore I am just half way around this 
Pacific circuit. In this report I have purposely 
kept off from any of the problems of the 
country. A little later I may muster enough 
nerve to send you a few observations. 


PHILIPPINES 


NOTES ON AN INTERVIEW WITH 
GOVERNOR GENERAL LEONARD 
WOOD 
Manila, P. L, 
June 16, 1926. 

The interview was arranged through the 
courtesy of Major Reed, the aide of the 
Governor General. I carried letters of intro- 
duction from former Governor General W. 
Cameron Forbes, President Harry Garfield of 
Williams College and Judge D. R. Williams, 
and a general introduction from President 
Wilbur of Stanford Uni -rsity, chairman of 
the Pacific Council of the Institute. 

In addition to Governor General Wood, 
there were present during the interview, which 
lasted forty-five minutes, Major General Hal- 
stead Dorey and Major Hitchins of the Bu- 
reau of Health and Sanitation. 

General Wood received me very cordially 
and after some preliminary pleasantries re- 
garding the functions of the two officers who 
were present, he asked what was the purpose 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. He 
listened attentively and occasionally inter- 
jected pointed and interesting comments on 
race relations in the Pacific. He also asked 
a number of direct and leading questions 
about the program and plans and the point 
of view of the Institute. 

He said, “I believe that it would be a source 
of strength to put an able Filipino woman on 
the committee. The Filipino woman is exert- 
ing a great influence here and is fally as able 
and reliable as the Filipino man.” 

Some of General Wood’s comments on race 
relations in the Pacific were as follows: 

“The Filipinos are in certain respects dis- 
tinct from their Asiatic neighbors. They have 
three hundred years of a type of Christian 
culture and civilization and contact. They 
have inter-married with a European race. 
They use a European language and have in- 
corporated many European institutions. I am 
trying to make them a really Christian people, 
educated, well organized, with courts, trade, 
banks, credit, a national unity and leaders 
trained to fulfill national obligations and to 
maintain a national dignity and position be- 
fore the world. But the previous instinct and 


blood of the Filipinos is still strong within 
them, and requires a longer period of instruc- 
tion and help than they themselves under- 
stand.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTER OF 
J. MERLE DAVIS TO 
PRESIDENT WILBUR 


N.Y.K.S.S. “Katori Maru,” 
En route to Singapore, 
June 19, 1926. 
Dear President Wilbur: 

Since I was only in Manila twenty-four 
hours, due to the laying off of my Singapore 
boat and the necessity of immediately return- 
ing to Hongkong to catch this connecting 
ship for my Java and Australia sailings, I 
had no chance to study the general situation 
in the Philippines and will attempt to make 
no analysis of it. 

I accomplished the two main objectives of 
the Manila visit: First, having a thorough 
clearing with General Wood, and, Second, a 
conference with the local Institute Committee. 
I also visited with Benitez. 

I found the attitude of General Wood to 
the Institute fair, open-minded and favorable. 
He asked many questions regarding the na- 
ture of the plan, the program and representa- 
tion of the next meeting. He asked who were 
on the Philippines Committee and said he 
was satisfied with the personnel. He sug- 
gested its enlargement and the addition of a 
woman to the committee. General Wood 
wishes to see this committee continued and 
given responsibility for selecting a small 
group of delegates composed of both Filipinos 
and Americans. His one insistence is that 
these delegates should attend not as propa- 
gandists for or against independence, but as 


‘well-informed men who can throw light upon 


the real conditions existing in the P. I. He 
said that he would be interested to know 
who were to be sent to the next Institute, but 
that if they complied with the above condi- 
tion, he did not need to O.K. them or visa 
their appointment. General Wood said ihat 
the Institute’s aim of bringing about a better 
interracial understanding was of the greatest 
importance; and that it was very much 
worth trying. 

I had lunch with three of the five members 
of the Institute Committee. Those present 
were Judge Camus of the Supreme Court, 
Judge Fisher, one of the most liberal minded 
Americans in Manila, and E. S. Turner, sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. The absent mem- 
bers were President Palma of the University 
of the Philippines and Mr. Yangco, a_busi- 
ness man who has represented the Filipinos 
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at Washington several times. Dr. Paima had 
a previous engagement and Mr. Yangco was 
not well. Mr. Benitez, also, was sick in bed 
and was not able to attend. 

The Committee had many questions to ask 
about the Institute. It was evident from the 
start that they were not well informed about 
it, and that they had a certain amount of 
reservations regarding it, and criticisms. We 
had a very free discussion and I think that 
the difficulties were largely cleared up. 

The following were the principal points 
made in the conference: 

1. The Philippines Committee wishes to have 
the Philippines participate in the next 
Institute. 

2.It recognizes that the Philippines are a 
part of the United States and have no 
political autonomy, but on account of dis- 
tinct racial, social, economic and cultural 
problems it recommends that the Philip- 
pines be permitted to function at the next 
Institute as a Philippines group within 
the larger parent American group to 
which it is politically united. 

3. It recommends that the present Commit- 
tee be dissolved and a new Philippines 
Committee, which shall be disassociated 
in the public mind from the Y. M. C. A. 
or any other organization be created. 

4.It requests that this new committee be 
appointed directly by the Chairman of the 
Pacific Council, from nominees selected 
by the old Philippines committee in con- 
sultation with the most representative 
public bodies among the Americans and 
Filipinos in the Islands, such as_ the 
American Chamber of Commerce, the 
Filipino Chamber of Commerce, the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, etc. 

5. It was unanimously agreed that the basis 
of participation in the next Institute 
would be on the principle of non-propa- 
ganda, that only men of that spirit would 
be sent to the Institute and that if men 
of that type could not be found, it would 
be better to send no delegates. 

6. It was pointed out that there would be 
difficulty in raising funds in Manila to 
send the non-propaganda type of delegate. 
Mr. Davis stated that he would bring 
this fact to the attention of the Central 
Committee in its apportionment of funds 
for the next Institute. 

I was impressed with the ability and promi- 
nence of the present Philippine Committee. 
Both Judge Camus and Judge Fisher are ex- 
ceptionally strong men of judicial mind. 
President Palma and Yangco also have high 
standing. Judge Camus was characterized by 
former Governor General Forbes as_ being 


“one of the two best men in the Islands to 
connect with our Institute.” 


REPORT ON JAVA 


Burns-Philp S.S. “Marella,” 
The Java Sea, Near Batavia. 
July 1, 1926. 

We are skirting the north coast of Java— 
tall palms and mangroves shading the sand 
beaches and a range of giant volcanoes in the 
background. Four of these peaks are as per 
fect in symmetry and as lofty in height a; 
Japan’s “Fuji Yama,” and form a small par 
of the backbone of smoking chimneys tha 
stretch the whole six hundred miles length 
of the island. 

I was four days in Batavia, the metropoli 
and capital of the Dutch East Indies, with z 
quarter of a million people. Fortunately fo: 
my purpose, the official, commercial, academi 
and cultural life of the archipelago cente: 
in Batavia. Consul General H. A. Van Coe 
nen Torchiana of San Francisco had give 
me two letters of introduction that prov 
invaluable. One was to Mr. Van der Link: 
president of the Royal Packet Navigati 
Co., which operates a fleet of 125 steame! 
Mr. Van der Linde had returned to Hollan 
but his successor, Mr. E. G. Wesselink, wa 
extremely kind and voluntarily arranged fo 
interviews with several of the most important! 
men in the city. Mr. Wesselink sent his se 
retary, Mr. Van Brummel, with me to call 
Mr. L. J. A. Trip, president of the Bank ¢ 
Java; Mr. Van der Meulin, president of th 
consolidated commercial, financial and agricul 
tural interests of the islands, a sort of supe’ 
chamber of commerce, farm bureau and bal 
federation combined; and Mr. C. J. T. \ 
Welter, member of the Supreme Council 0 
Dutch East India. 

Consul General Torchiana’s other letter ! 
Governor General Dirk Fock (who was awi) 
in the mountains), opened other valuabk 
lines of approach, especially that to Mr. | 
Rutgers, Secretary of Agriculture, Industr 
and Commerce for the Colonies. Dr. Rutges 
is a scientist (botany), of the first rank, aml 
is the brains of the Government’s experiment? 
work on food supply in ‘relation to populatict 
problems. He is also an administrator © 
great ability and influence. 

The Dutch have their Island world high 
organized. This proved to be a great aid # 
my rather intensive program. They hat 
bureaus for the supervision of nearly evety 
thing. Even Missions are under the conti 
of an official, called the “Sendings Consil 
He acts as a sort of referee to see that every 
one plays fair and according to the policy thi 
the Dutch have established toward the diffe’ 
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ent native religions, and especially the Mo- 
hammedans, who form the majority of the 
population. 

The Dutch are building up a university in 
Batavia. They are conservative in their edu- 
cational policy, and are not over-educating 
the na ves. They have a good secondary 
school <ystem and several high schools or 
junior colleges, which are preparing the Java- 
nese for law teachings, business, agriculture, 
etc. There is an able group of scientists at 
I had 
valuable interviews with some of these men, 
particularly Dr. B. Schrieke, sociologist; Dr. 
J. H. Boeke, economist, and Prof. Hosein 
Djajadriningrat, philologist and expert in 


' native law (a Javanese). 


Dr. Schrieke is an expert in ethnology as 
well as being a teacher of sociology. Dr. 
Schrieke is a leading director of the Java 


© Institute, a society of scientists that are de- 


voting themselves to the field of comparative 
cultures. For the last seven years they have 


‘been making studies in the effect of the en- 
‘trance of Western culture into Javanese life. 
_ This includes: arts, science, education, religion, 
industry and inter-marriage. 
sire to preserve as far as possible the art, 


The Dutch de- 


folk lore, language, music and traditions of 


‘wade a valuable beginning in this field. 


The Java Institute has 
It 
iofds quarterly meetings and publishes a 


the native races. 


| warterly journal, printed in Dutch, Javanese 
}and Sudanese, which presents the findings of 


studies and research. There are several hun- 
dred members in this Institute. 

There is a’:o an organization, founded one 
hundred and nfty years ago, called the Batavia 
Society of Arts and Sciences. This is a 
large and dignified organization, with a long 
history, which is covering a very much wider 
field than the Java Institute. Its records con- 
tain very valuable data, almost entirely in 
the Dutch language and in Javanese. I met 
several members of this society, but did not 
have time to study its work. 

Of the fifteen men interviewed in Batavia, 
all but one expressed interest in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and the opinion that it is 
a timely project and one with which the 
Dutch East Indies might naturally be related. 
The one dissenting opinion was that of a 
Dutch merchant who represents a lamp syndi- 
cate for the Far East. He thinks that such a 
project as the Institute is a waste of effort 
in attempting to postpone the inevitable con- 
lict “that must come sooner or later between 
West and East.” 

The opinion was expressed by every person 
I met that the Dutch East Indies has direct 
and vital interests in the problems of the 


Pacific, that as forming the boundary between 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific a large part 
of its area lies in Pacific waters and that it is 
inevitably concerned with the racial, commer- 
cial, political and economic relationships of 
the Pacific area. 

Dr. Rutgers, Dr. Schrieke, and six other 
scientists from Java are to attend the Scien- 
tific Congress in Tokyo next autumn. The 
others are: Dr. Dannerman, zoologist; Dr. 
Bylmer, physical anthropologist; Dr. Stehn, 
volcanologist; Dr. J. Boerema, meteorologist; 
Dr. J. Van Kan, international law; Dr. D. 
Rutgers, botanist and Secretary of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, will head the party. 

Dr. Rutgers and Dr. Schrieke were interest- 
ed to knew that you are to be at the Tokyo 
meeting and that they would have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Institute more fully 
with you and other Institute leaders who may 
also be present. 

Among other contacts which I made was 
one with the “Aneta” News Bureau, which 
controls the entire news service of the Archi- 
pelago. I got acquainted with the assistant 
manager, Mr. John Edgar, but asked for no 
publicity for the Institute. By the way, 
coming over from Singapore on the “Rum- 
phius,” I chanced to room with Mr. W. 
Turner, general manager and chief corre- 
spondent for Reuters in the Far East. He 
was hearty in approval of what we are doing, 
thinks it a practical plan and promised to 
help us all he could. He introduced me to the 
Aneta News Bureau people. 

I made it clear in Batavia that I had no 
commission to organize anything or to do 
anything in Java; that I was there to make 
a few contacts between the Institute and local 
leaders and to inform them of what the Insti- 
tute is and what it is doing. Four different 
circles are interested to think over the mat- 
ter and have asked for information to be sent 
to them from headquarters—the big business 
and finance and shipping crowd, the official 
circles, the religious group (through the 
“Sendings Consul’) and the scientific and 
academic crowd. 

The Dutch have successfully worked out, on 
a smaller scale, many of the identical problems 
that await solution in the wider area of the 
Pacific. Nor can this Dutch Island World 
be called a small place. It measures from 
East to West over two thousand miles, six- 
teen hundred miles from North to South, and 
comprises over half a million square miles of 
land area. Over seventy million people are 
living here, representing many different races, 
religions, cultures and degrees of civilization 
as well as different languages, prejudices and 
conflict of interests. Out of this human mass 
the Dutch have built a well organized empire, 
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maintaining local autonomies, indigenous cus- 
toms, religions and self-respect, but coordi- 
nating them all under a protectorate which 
has established law, enforced justice, health 
and sanitary regulations, adjusted immigra- 
tion difficulties, disputes between little nations 
and racial and religious animosities. They 
have created a stable industrial and agricul- 
tural basis for society, taught the people to 
work regularly and to invest and save their 
earnings in a remarkable credit system. They 
have tackled, scientifically, problems of food 
supply, of improvement of lands, seeds and 
stocks, and problems of over and under popu- 
lation. They have amalgamated with the na- 
tive population and for over three hundred 
years there has been developing a mixed race, 
which is accepted by the Dutch as their very 
own,—and which forms a great anchor to 
windward in dealing with the native peoples. 
Probably more than any people in the world 
the Dutch have developed a skill and an in- 
stinct for dealing with tropical peoples. They 
are the only white race in history that treats 
its dependent colored races on a basis of 
equality, and that seals the compact by free 
inter-marriage. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has much 
to learn from the Dutch East Indies, possibly 
more than the Dutch have to learn from the 
Institute, though the contact should be mutual- 
ly profitable. I hope that you will be able 
to get acquainted with these Dutch scientists 
at Tokyo next autumn.. Dr. Rutgers said 
that Professor Schrieke is the logical man 
with whom to correspond from our end, but 
that he would be very pleased to go’ over the 
whole matter with you in Tokyo. 

I was unable to take the overland trip to 
the East end of the island, owing to lack of 
time, and am seeing Java from the steamer’s 
deck. This is the last’ report that will go to 
you by the Far Eastern route. The next will 
be mailed from Australia, which I reach on 
July 16th. 


AUSTRALIA 


Letter from Professor Griffith Taylor, Sec- 
retary of the Institute in Sydney, to the Insti- 
tute Office in Honolulu: 

I thank you for the literature on Pacific 
Relations, which will help our young branch. 
I am glad to say that Sir Mungo MacCallum 
accepted the position of President, though he 
tells us that he will not often be able to be 
present, as his duties as Vice-Chancellor take 
up so much time. 

We have had our first meeting, a most in- 
teresting discussion on racial relations im 
Malaya and Java (led by Mr. D. Stead). We 
propose to cover the Pacific lands in series— 


and we can see definite topics controlled by 
authoritative speakers, some way ahead. 

I shall be visiting Japan and China shortly 
and hope to learn much when at the Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress. My own _ special 
contacts are by way of ethnology, and [ en. 
close for the use of the Honolulu Institute 
few of my papers printed this year. I am 
elaborating these views into a book (Environ. 
ment and Race), which Oxford University 
is now printing. But the big strike has 
stopped the presses at page 270! However, 
it should be out by October. 


CANADA 


Letter from Mrs. Kate A. Foster (Mrs, 
Percival Foster) to Institute headquarters jn 
Honolulu : 


Toronto 5, Canada, 
June 12, 1926. 


My Dear Mr. Loomis: 

Mr. Nelson, chairman of the Canadian 
Group, made me promise to write you when 
I could find time concerning what I had done 
to disseminate information re The Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

It may interest you to know that since last 
July I have spoken repeatedly upon the Insti- 
tute and its purpose in most of the large 
centers in Western Canada, including Victo- 
ria, Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert, Moose Jaw, Winni- 
peg and Brandon; in Sault Ste. Marie, Toron- 
to, Brantford and Ottawa in Ontario; and 
as far east as Moncton, New Brunswick. 
Everywhere across the Dominion a keen in- 
terest has been shown and I have been again 
and again asked to speak upon some special 
subject taken up at the Institute as, for ex- 
ample, “Extra-territoriality,” or “The Present 
Day Situation in China,” as depicted by the 
Chinese delegates to the Institute. The occa- 
sions have been: regular church services (men 
and women); Sunday schools, Young People’s 
Societies, Women’s Missionary Societies (and 
others), Y. M. C. A.’s., Y. W. C. A.’s, Colle: 
giate Institutes and public schools, including 
certain schools largely attended by the foreign 
born. 

At one school in Northwestern Ontario in 
closing my address to a room of little Italian 
children I asked if they could tell briefly why 
the people of so many different countries had 
come together in Hawaii to get to know one 
another better. Sixty lusty youngsters an- 
swered as one: “Peace!” They had caught it! 
In another city a boy of 15 telephoned one 
night after I had addressed a Young Men’ 
Club and begged for some material re the 
Institute because he was entering an oratorical 
contest and had just decided to hold forth on 
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The Institute of Pacific Relations! Nothing 
like being ambitious! In Moncton, a profes- 
sor of one of the large universities in New 
Brunswick waited until after our meeting 
eager to hear more about the work of the 
Institute. He had recently been in Geneva 
and is keenly interested in all agencies work- 
ing towards permanent peace. 

The Institute proved of great value to me 
for since my return from Hawaii I have been 
engaged in making a survey of the foreign 
born in Western Canada for the Dominion 
Council of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Our Conference in Honolulu was 
an excellent preparation for such a task. What 
| learned there threw much light upon the 
Oriental Question in British Columbia. 

En route home several papers asked for in- 
terviews and a number of articles appeared in 
the public press as well as in the “Y. W. C. 
\. Notes,” our Canadian National Asscciation 
publication. May I say how extraordinarily 
interesting I have found your Pan-Pacific 
Magazine, Bulletins, etc.—and not least among 
these the, extracts from the letters of my fel- 
low members to the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. They recall many pleasant memories of 
our gathering and they seem to cement friend- 
ships made during those happy days in match- 
less Honolulu. 

It was a great pleasure to have President 
Wilbur and Mrs. Wilbur in Toronto, even 
for so flying a visit—and those who had the 
pleasure of hearing him speak were much im- 
pressed by his story of what had transpired at 
the Institute and with its plans for the future. 
My one regret is that, due to shortness of 
notice, it was impossible to make proper 
preparations for, his visit. 


‘AMERICA 


Letter from Dr. D. J. Fleming, member of 
the 1925 Institute, and Professor of Missions 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
to Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president Mount 
Holyoke College. 


Dear Miss Woolley: 

At the urgent request both of the secretary 
of the American Section of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and the secretary of the 
Research Committee of the American Section, 
| am asking your cooperation in framing a 
certain limited number of possible and fruitful 
topics of research in the realm of culture. 

Thus far the friends and specialists in the 
realm of economics and politics have been 
more forehanded in framing specific and fruit- 
ful inquiries. It is very desirable, as all feel, 
that we should have just as definitely in mind 
the cultural side. 

Furthermore, the Committee is making ap- 


proaches for appropriations from certain foun- 
dations. It will greatly heip them if they can 
embody in their request definite and possible 
fruitful lines of research in this realm. May 
I ask, therefore, an early response to this 
request 

I understand that in culture would be 
included religion, educaticn, art, literature and 
science. Perhaps you would like to suggest 
other specifics under culture. 

Some topics that appeal to me 
follows : 


1. Religion. 

(a) An impartial investigation of ways in 
which the missionary movement is help- 
ing and hindering friendship between 
East and West. Undoubtedly both as- 
pects can be found. I should think a 
just appraisal by a non-missionary body 
would be of great value. 

(b) An examination of each religion found 
about the Pacific showing what resources 
it has for aiding in the solution of 
problems about the Pacific, and of con- 
tributing to a better internationalism. 


are as 


2. Education. 

(a) An objective examination of text books 
criticizing the actual fasts and emphasis 
from the standpoint of forwarding or 
harming wholesome international rela- 
tions. 

(b) A study of the plans used in education- 
al institutions or in popular education 
for developing wholesome international 
understanding. 

3. Art. 
A limited (not comprehensive) bibliog- 
raphy on Oriental art which could be 
circulated to our schools, colleges, and 
city libraries, accompanied by a detailed 
list approved by competent authorities 
in Japan and China respectively, of re- 
prints of their characteristic art, giving 
prices and publishers, and a specific in- 
terpretation of each picture so recom- 
mended. 

4. Literature. 
A limited (not comprehensive) list of 
the translations into English of the best 
literature of Japan and China, with the 
intention of circularizing such a list of 
schools, colleges and public libraries. 

5. Science. 
I wish the Institute could do something 
toward the international standardization 
of mathematical and physical terms and 
unite. This topic was considered by 
the Research Committee and it was 
thought that it ought to be left to an 
organization which has a definite tech- 
nical interest. Possibly the Institute 
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could recommend such a project even if 
it did not itself undertake it. 

6. General. 
What the East can learn from the West 
and what the West can learn from the 
East. Contributions to such a_ study 
might well be made by students of cul- 
ture from the various countries and 
comoined into one monograph. 

These topics may suggest others to you. I[ 
will be glad to pass on at once any sugges- 
tions that vou can give. 


ENGLAND 


Letter from Stephen H. Roberts, member 
of the Australia Group of the 1925 Institute 
and now a resident of London: 


London, England. 


6/6/26. 


My Dear Mr. Loomis: 

You will think that I have been neglecting 
you, but I have really been, and still continue 
to be, much of a bird-of-passage. I had heard 
nothing of the Institute from you for some 
considerable time, until yesterday I received 
a news bulletin. 

My own work in furtherance of Institute 
aims has been indirect proselytising in my own 
milieu, viz., writing and publicity. Much of 
my time this year has been devoted to re- 
writing and enlarging my “Population Prob- 
lems of the Pacific,” of which I hope shortly 
to send you a copy. It has been accepted for 
publication in its extended form by perhaps 
the most conservative and exclusive- publishing 
house in England—a consummation which I 
fancy is due quite as much to the enthusiastic 
support of somie of the colonial experts at the 
University here as to the intrinsic worth of 
the thing itself. Publication has been effected 
through the London School of Economics 
Press, and through the imprimatur of my 
head, the late Professor Knowles, who, for 
some reason or other, seemed rather im- 
pressed with it. The book is a very large one, 
—some 570 pages of typescript, but seems to 
be quite new ground, Naturally, this has en- 
grossed much of my time. For the rest, I 
have been working in Paris and here on the 
native problems in the French colonies—largely 
in the Pacific and Indo-China. 

Save amongst experts, however, it is quiic 
clear that there is practically no interest in 
England in Pacific matters. The news-items 
are negligible, even on China and Japan; 
the interest of the English press does not 
seem to go beyond India, and the general 
attitude is that, if there are problems there, 
it is a matter for the Intelligence department 
of the Foreign Office. In light of British 


interests at stake in the Pacific and the 
Orient, this attitude struck me as amazing 
but one meets it everywhere—in academi 
circles, amongst the government officials, with 
newspaper men and publishers, and of course 
with the great middle-class public. Thee 
problems of the Pacific and the Orient seem 
| vital matters to us at home in Australia, and 
| so a person has continually to re-orientate him. 
self to the parochialism of English conditions 
Major Young was telling me the same thing 
and saying that the Pacific was too far away 
for Englishmen to take any interest in—de. 
| plorable though this state of affairs was. And 
anyway, everybody thinks it is an American 
matter. I am expressing this at length be. 
cause it is all so strange,—so absolutely in. 
comprehensible to one from the Antipodes. 

1 am afraid that, beyond news of my book 
there is nothing to report in the way oi 
advancing the movement. For the immediate 
future, I am going again to Paris next Thurs- 
day for a month, to fill some gaps 
research; and then as an Australian delegate 
to the World Y. M. C. A. conference 
Helsingfors in Finland, spending some time 
in Sweden and Denmark on my return. Then 
| Paris and London in conjunction until abou 
| March next, when I leave the Old World and 
| go to the New World, which, I must confess 

is, after all, where I feel at home. In all ¢ 
| this part of the world, where nothing is justi- 
| fied save by the sanctity of age, I fear me 
that I am a trifle too iconoclastic. [ am look- 
ing forward to seeing America in detail, and 
in particular, getting into contact with ail m 
friends there. This address will be my per- 
manent one, the whole year round until next 
April at least; wherever I am, letters are 
sent on from here. 

One thing is striking me more and more. 
The more I see of the indifference to world 
matters here in England and France and Ital) 
—not nearly so great in Germany, where | 
find always a lively interest in colonial ques 
tions—the more I can see, by contrast, how 
the center of things is going Pacific-wards: 
and, of course, the more research I do on co 
lonial and racial questions, the more is (is 
impression confirmed. It is difficult to ex 
press just what I mean in typescript, but it ' 
clear to me that my very isolation from the 
Pacific is making my thoughts on Pacific and 
Oriental matters clearer and clearer; so that 
I am convinced of the urgency and the i 
portance of the matters with which the Inst! 
tute deals as I never have been before—1. 
| not even when I was writing my Pacific book 
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JAPAN 


The following report from Mr. 
while dated in China, deals with Japan and 
placed under the heading of 


Davis, 


is, therefore, 


that country. 
REPORT ON RESEARCH OF THE 
JAPAN GROUP 


May 31, 1920. 
Tientsin, China. 
LEADERSHIP 

The research of the Japan Groups of the 
Institute is in the hands of a group of pro- 
fessors at the Tokyo Imperial University. 
This University occupies a unique position in 
the academic world of Japan, somewhat analo- 

to the position of the Sorbonne in 
France. Its prestige is immense and its fa- 
cilities, though somewhat impaired by the 
ire following the earthquake, excel those of 
any other institution in Japan. 

Professors Y. Takaki and K. Takayanagi, 
f the Departments of Political Science and 
Law, respectively, are the members of the 
Japan group who are immediately responsible 
for developing a research program. Asso- 
cated with them as a counsellor is Dr. M. 
\nezaki, Professor of Philosophy and Libra- 
rian of the University. Professor Onodzuka, 
head of the Department of Political Science, 
and Professor Tachi, International Law, and 
Drs. Hozumi and Uesugi of the Department 
it Law, are men who are thoroughly interest- 
ed in the research work and have promised to 
ct as counsellors and give assistance. Dr. 
M. Shiozawa, Professor of Economics, and 
Professor Idei, Professor of Sociology, are 
two Waseda University scholars who will 
help. Count Sanji Kuroki, a son of General 
Kuroki of Japanese-Russian war fame, has 
heen nominated as chairman of the research 
group. Count Kuroki has been a_ lecturer, 
wthor and a researcher in race problems, has 
ugh standing in the academic world and time 
to devote to the work of the Institute. Up 
to the time I left Japan his acceptance had 
not been received. 


AVAILABLE RESEARCH MATERIAL 
AND AGENCIES 

I Considerable valuable data bearing on 
‘ood supply, population, vital statistics, agri- 
‘ultural problems, standards of living, mar- 
kets, commerce, wages, industry, immigration, 
laws concerning aliens, etc., are available in 
the records of the various government bureaus. 
The Government is almost constantly carrying 
on research of different kinds in one or more 
of these fields. 

2. Researches of various kinds are being 
conducted in most of the schools of univer- 
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| 


books, 


can group is proposing to investigate. 
general fields, in the order of importance, are: 


sity grade, some of which bear upon the field 
of the Institute. 

3. Graduate theses and Doctor’s theses are 
being prepared in several of the departments 
of the university grade institutions which enter 
the field of race relations, population and im 
migration problems. 

4. An aggregate of a considerable body of 
magazine articles, and exist, 
bearing directly upon the problems of the 
Pacific. Such articles are constantly appearing 
in the scientific and popular journals, like the 
“Chuo Koron,” some of which have much 
merit. Mr, Saito, secretary of the Japanese 
group, has already made an interesting collec- 
tion of such material which fills two shelves 
of his office bookcase. 

5. There are a number of valuable research 
institutions established in various parts of the 
country for various purposes, which have col- 
lected data that would be of value and which 
are in a position to turn their attention to 
specific problems coming within the scope of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. I came 
into contact with three institutions of this 


essays 


type and heard of several others ;—for example, 


(a) The Ohara Institute at Osaka. This 
was fourded on a generous scale by a 
large cotton mill owner for research 
into conditions among mill workers and 
for investigation as to the effect in gen- 
eral of modern industry upon Japanese 
life. This institute has been at work 
for eight years, has a large staff and 
has collected valuable data. 

(b) The Kobe Commercial Institute. Found 
ed by a graduate of the Kobe Commer- 
cial College, with a splendid building, 
equipment and a good staff. This is 
gathering material on commerce and 
industry and is conducting investigations 
in both fields. Prof. Takedani, Director. 

(c) The Culture-Diffusion Foundations, 'To- 
kyo. This Foundation is making studies 
in the social and economic problems of 
modern Japan and is working for the 
betterment of living conditions and 
knowledge of the people in these fields. 
Dr. K. Morimoto (Johns Hopkins), 
Director. 


PROBABLE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I found the Japanese group are interested 
in almost the same questions that the Ameri 


The 


(a) Food supply and population. 

(b) Immigration and conditions of aliens in 
the different countries. 

(c) Reciprocal influence of cultures. 

Their first task is to explore the present 


available material that bears on the field of 
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could recommend such a project even if 
it did not itself undertake it. 

6. General. 
What the East can learn from the West 
and what the West can learn from the 
East. Contributions to such a_ study 
might well be made by students of cul- 
ture from the various countries and 
combined into one monograph. 

These topics may suggest others to you. I 
will be glad to pass on at once any sugges- 
tions that you can give. 


ENGLAND 


Letter from Stephen H. Roberts, member 
of the Australia Group of the 1925 Institute 
and now a resident of London: 


London, England. 
6/6/26. 
My Dear Mr. Loomis: 

You will think that I have been neglecting 
you, but I have really been, and still continue 
to be, much of a bird-of-passage. I had heard 
nothing of the Institute from you for some 
considerable time, until yesterday I received 
a news bulletin. 

My own work in furtherance of Institute 
aims has been indirect proselytising in my own 
milieu, viz., writing and publicity. Much of 
my time this year has been devoted to re- 
writing and enlarging my “Population Prob- 
lems of the Pacific,” of which I hope shortly 
to send you a copy. It has been accepted for 
publication in its extended form by perhaps 
the most conservative and exclusive publishing 
house in England—a consummation which I 
fancy is due quite as much to the enthusiastic 
support of some of the colonial experts at the 
University here as to the intrinsic worth of 
the thing itself. Publication has been effected 
through the London School of Economics 
Press, and through the imprimatur of my 
head, the late Professor Knowles, who, for 
some reason or other, seemed rather im- 
pressed with it. The book is a very large one, 
—some 570 pages of typescript, but seems to 
be quite new ground. Naturally, this has en- 
grossed much of my time. For the rest, I 
have been working in Paris and here on the 
native problems in the French colonies—largely 
in the Pacific and Indo-China. 

Save amongst experts, however, it is quite 
clear that there is practically no interest in 
England in Pacific matters. The news-items 
are negligible, even on China and Japan; 
the interest of the English press does not 
seem to go beyond India, and the general 
attitude is that, if there are problems there, 
it is a matter for the Intelligence department 
of the Foreign Office. In tight of British 


interests at stake in the Pacific and the 
Orient, this attitude struck me as amazing, 
but one meets it everywhere,—in academic 
circles, amongst the government officials, with 
newspaper men and publishers, and of course, 
with the great middle-class public. These 
problems of the Pacific and the Orient seem 
vital matters to us at home in Australia, and 
so a person has continually to re-orientate him- 
self to the parochialism of English conditions, 
Major Young was telling me the same thing, 
and saying that the Pacific was too far away 
for Englishmen to take any interest in—de. 
plorable though this state of affairs was. And 
anyway, everybody thinks it is an American 
matter. I am expressing this at length be- 
cause it is all so strange,—so absolutely in- 
comprehensible to one from the Antipodes, 

I am afraid that, beyond news of my book, 
there is nothing to report in the way of 
advancing the movement. For the immediate 
future, I am going again to Paris next Thurs- 
day for a month, to fill some gaps in my 
research; and then as an Australian delegate 
to the World Y. M. C. A. conference at 
Helsingfors -in Finland, spending some time 
in Sweden and Denmark on my return. Then 
Paris and London in conjunction until about 
March next, when I leave the Old World and 
go to the New World, which, I must confess, 
is, after all, where I feel at home. In all oi 
this part of the world, where nothing is justi- 
fied save by the sanctity of age, I fear me 
that I am a trifle too iconoclastic. I am look- 
ing forward to seeing America in detail, and 
in particular, getting into contact with all my 
friends there. This address will be my per- 
manent one, the whole year round until next 
April at least; wherever I am, letters are 
sent on from here. 

One thing is striking me more and more. 
The more I see of the indifference to worl 
matters here in England and France and Ital) 
—not nearly so great in Germany, where | 
find always a lively interest in colonial ques 
tions—the more I can see, by contrast, how 
the center of things is going Pacific-wards: 
and, of course, the more research I do on co- 
lonial and racial questions, the more is this 
impression confirmed. It is difficult to ex- 
press just what I mean in typescript, but it 1s 
clear to me that niy very isolation from the 
Pacific is making my thoughts on Pacific and 
Oriental matters clearer and clearer; so that 
I am convinced of the urgency and the im 
portance of the matters with which the Insti: 
tute deals as I never have been before—no. 
not even when I was writing my Pacific book. 
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JAPAN 


The following report from Mr. Davis, 
while dated in China, deals with Japan and 
is, therefore, placed under the heading of 


that country. 


REPORT ON RESEARCH OF THE 
JAPAN GROUP 


May 31, 1920. 
Tientsin, China. 
LEADERSHIP 

The research of the Japan Groups of the 
Institute is in the hands of a group of pro- 
fessors at the Tokyo Imperial University. 
This University occupies a unique position in 
the academic world of Japan, somewhat analo- 
gous to the position of: the Sorbonne in 
France. Its prestige is immense and its fa- 
cilities, though somewhat impaired by the 
fire following the earthquake, excel those of 
any other institution in Japan. 

Professors Y. Takaki and K. Takayanagi, 
of the Departments of Political Science and 
Law, respectively, are the members of the 
Japan group who are immediately responsible 
for developing a research program. Asso- 
ciated with them as a counsellor is Dr. M. 
Anezaki, Professor of Philosophy and Libra- 
rian of the University. Professor Onodzuka, 
head of the Department of Political Science, 
and Professor Tachi, International Law, and 
Drs. Hozumi and Uesugi of the Department 
of Law, are men who are thoroughly interest- 
ed in the research work and have promised to 
act as counsellors and give assistance. Dr. 
M. Shiozawa, Professor of Economics, and 
Professor Idei, Professor of Sociology, are 


two Waseda University scholars who will 
help. Count Sanji Kuroki, a son of General 
Kuroki of Japanese-Russian war fame, has 
heen nominated as chairman of the research 


group. Count Kuroki has been a lecturer, 
author and a researcher in race problems, has 
high standing in the academic world and time 
to devote to the work of the Institute. Up 
to the time I left Japan his acceptance had 
not been received. 


AVAILABLE RESEARCH MATERIAL 
AND AGENCIES 

Considerable valuable data bearing on 
food supply, population, vital statistics, agri- 
cultural problems, standards of living, mar- 
kets, commerce, wages, industry, immigration, 
laws concerning aliens, etc., are available in 
the records of the various government bureaus. 
The Government is almost constantly carrying 
on research of different kinds in one or more 
of these fields. 

2. Researches of various kinds are being 
conducted in most of the schools of univer- 


sity grade, some of which bear upon the field 
of the Institute. 

3. Graduate theses and Doctor’s theses are 
being prepared in several of the departments 
of the university grade institutions which enter 
the field of race relations, population and im- 
migration problems. 

4. An aggregate of a considerable body of 
books, magazine articles, and essays exist, 
bearing directly upon the problems of the 
Pacific. Such articles are constantly appearing 
in the scientific and popular journals, like the 
“Chuo Koyon,” some of which have much 
merit. Mr. Saito, secretary of the Japanese 
group, has already made an interesting collec- 
tion of such material which fills two shelves 
of his office bookcase. 

5. There are a number of valuable research 
institutions established in various parts of the 
country for various purposes, which have col- 
lected data that would be ef value and which 
are in a position to turn their attention to 
specific problems coming within the scope of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. I came 
into contact with three institutions of this 
type and heard of several others ;—for example, 

(a) The Ohara Institute at Osaka. This 
was founded on a generous scale by a 
large cotton mill owner for research 
into conditions among mill workers and 
for investigation as to the effect in gen- 
eral of modern industry upon Japanese 
life. This institute has been at work 
for eight years, has a large staff and 
has collected valuable data. 

(b) The Kobe Commercial Institute. Found- 
ed by a graduate of the Kobe Commer- 
cial College, with a splendid building, 
equipment and a good staff. This is 
gathering material on commerce and 
industry and is conducting investigations 
in both fields. Prof. Takedani, Director. 

{c) The Culture-Diffusion Foundations, To- 
kyo. This Foundation is making studies 
in the social and economic problems of 
modern Japan and is working for the 
betterment of living conditions and 
knowledge of the people in these fields. 
Dr. K. Morimoto (Johns Hopkins), 
Director. 


PROBABLE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I found the Japanese group are interested 
in almost the same questions that the Ameri- 
can group is proposing to. investigate. The 
general fields, in the order of importance, are: 

(a) Food supply and popuiation. 

(b) Immigration and conditions of aliens in 

the different countries. 

(c) Reciprocal influence of cultures. 

Their first task is to explore the present 
available material that bears on the field of 
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the Institute and to collect this material. This 
is a larger task than appeared at first, and 
may occupy the energies of their committee 
until the next meeting of the Institute. 

Another problem before them is the transla- 
tion of much of this material, in part or in 
whole, in order that it may be available for 
exchange and reference for the other Institute 
member groups. I found that in the books 
and studies already made, bearing on the field 
of the Institute which they have collected, 
much extremely valuable material, material on 
Japan’s racial and national, economic and po- 
litical problems as seen by Japanese scholars 
and publicists. This should be in the hands 
of each member group if Japan’s position and 
problems are to be understood. I was amazed 
at the amount of this material, its wide scope 
and its direct and frank handling of these 
things. All of this is locked up in the Japan- 
ese language and is useless in its present form 
zor any of the other groups. 

I recommended to the Executive Committee 
that it appropriate some of its funds for the 
translation of this material. Much could be 
exchanged at once with the other groups if 
it were put into English. The current maga- 
zine articles, the editorials of the daily press 
are of course an immediate and valuable field 
for the work of a translator, and I am hope- 
ful that arrangements can be made for con- 
siderable translations of this material either 
in Honolulu or Japan. However, this is get- 
ting over into the work of the publicity and 
information service. 

The Research Committee of the Japan 
Group is to be nominated by the Chairman, 
Mr. J. Inouye. I hope to hear before leaving 
China that this has been done. In the mean- 
time Mr. Taneo Takeda, the new Executive 
Secretary of the Japanese committee, is at 
work collecting some preliminary research and 
publicity material and he would be pleased ta 
hear directly from any of the groups, and _ 
shortly be sending stuff to you. 

Very sincerely, 
J. Merwe Davis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wortp PorputaTion CONFERENCE 


Plans are being made for a World Popula- 
tion Conference to be held in Geneva from 
August 31st to September 2nd, 1927. This is 
intended to draw to a common center most of 
the leading students of population, and au- 
thorities on that and related problems, from 
all the advanced countries of the world. The 
three days will be given over to brief ad- 
dresses with full discussions, and a general 
interchange of ideas and experiences on this 
most important question. Ample opportunity 


will be allowed for that type of informal per- 
sonal consideration which is so fruitful of 
better knowledge and understanding. 

It is hoped that out of this gathering there 
will eme: ze a fuller recognition of the impor- 
tance of population as a world problem. It 
is felt that the narrow, nationalistic viewpoint 
is no longer either tenable as an adequate 
adaptation to the modern world situation, nor 
even defensible as an effective policy of na- 
tional prosperity. But a complete grasp of 
the implications of the present-day situation 
can rest only upon a vast body of facts, and 
a rigid, impartial interpretation of these facts, 
It is accordingly intended that this conference 
shall be unqualifiedly scientific in the highest 
sense of that word. 

Hopes are entertained that the vital impor- 
tance of population as a factor in the world 
affairs of the future, and the necessity of find- 
ing some principles which will lead to the 
intelligent mastery of the situation, will be so 
clearly developed in this conference as to 
lead to the formation of some permanent in- 
ternational organization to promote the study 
of the problem in all its phases, and furnish 
sound. foundat ons for constructive ~ractical 
policies. 

The work of selecting officers and commit- 
tees is now going forward, with President 
C. C. Little of the University of Michigan as 
President of the Conference. 


MR. HENRY MORGENTHAU INTER- 
ESTED IN INSTITUTE 


Ever since Henry Morgenthau, former 
American ambassador to Turkey, visited Ho- 
nolulu, he has been cordial toward the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. In a recent issue 
of the New York Times the following news 
story shows that Mr. Morgenthau appreciates 
the work of the Institute in bringing about 4 
better feeling on the Pacific: 

“Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassador to 
Turkey, announced yesterday that he and a 
group of associates were planning an ‘Inter- 
national Week,’ to promote international un- 
derstanding, in which leading public men from 
ten nations would join in a speaking tour of 
American universities. 

“Speaking at a luncheon of the American 
branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations, at 
the Town Hall Club, Mr. Morgenthau, whe 
returned recently from the Far East, warned 
that ‘the insidious mischief of designing mis- 
chief makers must be counteracted.’ False 
ideas and false beliefs of one people concern- 
ing another, he declared, were the chief cause 
of international jealousy and friction in the 
Pacific.” 

Mr. Chester H. Roweil, member of 1925 
Institute and well-known California writer and 
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publicist, met with the Executive Committee 
in Honolulu June 24th. 

Mr. Rowell told the Committee of various 
magazine articles appearing since the 1925 ses- 
sion and spoke of the influence of that first 
session upon the attitude of many of its mem- 
bers. Their attitude, he said, had materially 
changed during the progress of the Institute. 

Mr. Rowell felt that in connection with In- 
stitute progress we had struck one of the 
most up-hill times to do it, stating that we are 
in a very nationalistic period. In America we 
have adopted new policies on immigration 
feeling; that these appear permanent and only 
minor changes may be made. He stated that 
the problems of the world will never be solved 
by immigration to America. He admitted that 
he was pessimistic of the present situation in 
America and felt that only such endeavors as 
the Institute will help to put America on a 
higher plane of thinking and understanding, as 
well as other countries. 

Concerning politics in America, Mr. Rowell 


stated that any demagogue who can get out 
and make a provincial appeal is sure of going 
up the political ladder. The world court op- 
position is being shaped by those who opposed 
the League of Nations. 


PUBLICITY IN THE ORIENT 


The visit of Mr. Davis to the Oriental coun- 
iries has resulted in widespread publicity. 
Leading newspapers have given much space 
to the Institute, and plans for its future. 
Many have added to these well-considered 
editorials. 


Note :—Mr. Merle Davis, General Secretary 
of the Institute, is expected to arrive in Ho- 
nolulu on Sept. 10th, having completed his tour 
of the Pacific countries. Mr. Charles F. 
Loomis, Associate Secretary of the Institute, 
arrives in Honolulu on Aug. 31st, having speni 
seven months on the mainland in the interest 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


NOTE.—It is suggested that this be filed with proceedings. This News Bulletin is only made possible by 
members sending news to the Honolulu office. The cooperation of every member will be appreciated in keep- 
ing current Institute news circulating among all members. Address: Institute of Pacific Relations, P. 0. Box 
1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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